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him from retirement, and put him at the cen- 
ter of the controversial attempt to use the legis- 
latures of Kentucky and Virginia to defeat the 
Federalist design. Extending through the cli- 
max of the first party struggle and the great 
Report of 1800 on the states' responses to the 
Virginia Resolutions, these volumes are an in- 
dispensable resource for understanding Madi- 
son as a political tactician and as a constructor 
of the meaning and intent of the Constitution. 

Most of Madiso n's letters, Speeches, and 
writings from these years have been available 
in less authoritative publications. There are, 
however, several large exceptions, together 
with a trove of hitherto unpublished incoming 
correspondence, which constitutes the greater 
portion of volume 17. The editors have iden- 
tified a manuscript previously believed to have 
been a draft of a letter to an unidentified cor- 
respondent (August 23, 1795) as in fact a draft 
of a widely published petition to the Virginia 
General Assembly on the constitutionality 
and merits of the British treaty. (The editorial 
notes on Madison's response to Jay's Treaty and 
on "Madison in the Fourth Congress" are im- 
pressive feats of organizing scattered informa- 
tion.) Two important essays for the Philadel- 
phia Aurora, "Foreign Influence" (January 23, 
1799) and "Political Reflections" (February 23, 
1799), are identified as his. Not less important, 
the January 1799 "Address of the General As- 
sembly to the People of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia," which defended the resolutions of 
December 1798, was included in previous edi- 
tions of Madison's works and has been iden- 
tified as his in influential studies of the evolu- 
tion of American ideas of freedom of the press; 
it is here shown conclusively to be the product 
of a different pen. The implications of this find- 
ing are important, since the "Address" did not 
defend the same "broad" understanding of this 
freedom as did Madison's Report of 1800. 

Volume 17 concludes the main or "congres- 
sional" series of The Papers of James Madison 
and includes a Supplement of recently discov- 
ered documents from the years through 1800 
(the most significant of which are thirty-seven 
previously unpublished or extracted letters 
from Edmund Pendieton, the Virginia Jurist). 
From here, the project will proceed with con- 
current series from Madison's years as secretary 



of State and as president, the first volumes of 
which have already appeared. This decision, 
which will speed the presidential documents 
to print, is yet another indication that one of 
the most important of all the modern projects 
on the papers of the Founders is in highly ex- 
pert hands. 

Lance Banning 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 



The Mythmaking Frame ofMind: Social Imag- 
ination and American Culture. By James Gil- 
bert, Amy Gilman, Donald M. Scott, andjoan 
W. Scott. (Belmont: Wadsworth, 1993. x, 325 
pp. ISBN 0-534-19038-3.) 

The Mythmaking Frame ofMind is a collection 
of twelve essays, dedicated to William R. Tay- 
lor. Most of them address topics in the cultural 
and intellectual history of the United States. 
The one exception is an essay by Christopher 
Lasch on the playful controversies over love and 
marriage that were so much a part of early 
modern European literature. Most of the au- 
thors studied with Taylor either at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, at Madison, or at the State 
University of New York, at Stony Brook. In her 
introduction, Joan W. Scott acknowledges Tay- 
lors artful teaching and suggests that his in- 
terests in commercial culture and in the com- 
plex processes of the representation of urban 
life offer unifying themes for the diverse essays 
in the book. 

And the essays are diverse and discrete, ad- 
dressing a sometimes common set of questions 
without ever addressing each other. They treat 
a surprising variety of sources, and they cover 
a ränge of materials drawn from a period 
stretching from about 1800 to 1940. Despite 
differences in style and argument, the eco- 
nomic history of the last 150 years Stands be- 
hind each of the essays, and each is punctuated 
by the depressions and recessions of the market 
economy. 

The collection is imaginative and inspiring. 
Taylor's students have taken up a wonderful ar- 
ray of objects and entities and made them 
serve as the subject matter of cultural history. 
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They write about legs, reservoirs, reinforced 
concrete, New Year's visits, Christmas parades, 
traveling salesmen's poetry, doctors' diaries, 
and Chicago guidebooks. In a particularly 
skillful instance, Stephen Nissenbaum em- 
ploys a blend of anecdote and analysis, of po- 
etry and real estate, to make the populariza- 
tion of Santa Claus address aspects of the 
economic and geographic development of early 
nineteenth-century New Y^rk. William Leach 
returns as well to the uses of Christmas, finding 
happy retailers selling toys by forging alliances 
with Progressive experts on childhood. Connec- 
tions between commerce and intellect also in- 
spire Donald M. Scott's discussion of controver- 
sies over Henry Ward Beecher's lecture fees and 
Susan Strasser's description of the evolution of 
the work and culture of traveling salesmen. 
Amy Gilman uses Edgar Allan Poe's images of 
dead women in urban settings to look at his at- 
tempts to cultivate a market for his works by 
playing with what he knew of both populär Sen- 
sation and refined literary taste. And Peter G. 
Buckley returns to female bodies and commer- 
cial culture and uses the "nude woman ques- 
tion" to investigate class and gender in the "ple- 
beian amusements" of late nineteenth-century 
New York. 

Other pieces in the collection are more the- 

oretical or methodological, suggesting ways for 
historians to expand fields of interest. Steven 
Stowe and Joyce Antler both discuss tensions 
between intellectual invention and religious or 
cultural constraint. Although working in very 
different fields, on medical practice in the 
American South and on female genius, both 
of them explore the ways experience, training, 
and expectation limit innovation. Peter Dob- 
kin Hall turns to the corporate structures and 
the buildings and reservoirs of the New Haven 
Water Company and analyzes them as artifacts 
of the industrial Northeast. Like Hall's study 
of a corporation, James Gilbert 's work on 
Chicago and Laura Anker's discussion of the 
Connecticut Ethnic Survey offer modeis for 
historians with similar interests. 

The essays collected here are neither repeti- 
tive nor redundant, and the collection Stands 
as a very good introduction to recent work in 
cultural history. It is a tribute to William Tay- 
lor that he has taught students, not just to pur- 



sue fine points of cultural history, but to do 
so with such frequent delight in intellectual 
endeavor. 

Ann Fabian 

Yale University 

New Haven, Connecticut 



Black Hymnody: A Hymnological History of 
the African- American Church. By Jon Michael 
Spencer. (Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1992. xiv, 242 pp. Cloth, $29-95, ISBN 
0-87049-745-6. Paper, $18.95, ISBN 0-87049- 
760-X.) 

Jon Michael Spencer's Black Hymnody is the 
first comprehensive study of the omcially sanc- 
tioned sacred song of African-American Pro- 
testants and Catholics. In ten tightly written 
chapters, Spencer describes the texts, hymn 
writers, and editorial history of all hymnals 
published by the major black Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Holiness, and Pentecostal denominations, 
along with recent United Methodist, Epis- 
copal, and Catholic hymn collections intended 
principally for black church audiences. 

A historical monograph devoted entirely to 
black church hymnals, Black Hymnody has a 
narrower focus than Spencer's wide- ranging 
Protest and Fraise: Sacred Music of Black Reli- 
gion (1990). Both books share his penetrating 
Interpretation of sacred music as a distinguish- 
ing mark of black religion in America. In Black 
Hymnody, Spencer uses black hymnals as a 
textual lens through which to assess the theo- 
logical and social development of the black 
church. The most authentic Strand of black 
church music, he argues, is its songs of freedom 
and social justice, and therefore the adequacy 
of black hymnody— and of the black churches 
themselves — is to be measured by the degree 
to which that Strand has been included in 
black hymnals. 

This thesis gives Black Hymnody its great- 
est strength, the recovery of original African- 
American hymn texts and the careers of their 
authors and editors. Spencer's search for the 
ipsissima verba of black hymnody has been 
relentless, and his efforts, richly rewarded. Be- 
ginning with Richard Allen's Collection of 
Spiritual Songs and Anthems (1801) and carry- 



